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O NE of the most durable and most 
damaging legacies of MrCarthyisin 
has been the besmirching of the gooil name of 
anti-Communism, and the attendant evisceration 
of American liberalism. From the McCiarthy pe- 
riod on, anti-Communism has been labeled a reac- 
tionary ideology, and in its place there has come 
to be enshrined a crude anti-anti-Communism, ac- 
cording to which Communism does not now, and 
never did, pose any real threat to the United 
States. By the time ol the Vietnam generation 
and AVatergate, many had come to believe that 
Communist behavior, and in particular the beiiav- 
ior of the Soviet Union, could ire explained prima- 
rily, if not entirely, in terms of the legitimate fears 
Communists had of the United States and its ne- 
farious plans for world domination. In the field of 
strategic weapons, tlie fashionable position of die 
late GO’S and 70‘s concluded that the entire arms 
race had been brought about by .American initia- 
tives, and that the Soviet Union, justifiably terri- 
fied by our nuclear arsenal, was merely struggling 
to keep pace. And even today, when the Russians 
have passed us in several vital areas, many liberal 
intellectuals still cannot bring themselves to face 
the possibility that the Soviet Union is determined 
to adiieve strategic superiority and to use tiiai su- 
periority to increase its power over world aff.iirs. 

But mytli-making over the arms race is only a 
side show; the real spectacle has been the discred- 
iting of any concern over Communist espionage 
and subversion in the United States, liuieed, this 
concern has been turned inside out: the real 
threat— according to the fashionable mythology — 
was a conspiracy on the part of a vicious power 
structure using the myth of a Communist menace 
to justify its aggressive designs abroad and the 
squelching of opposition to those designs at home. 
Soviet espionage did not exist. Those convicted as 
KGB agents were usually (if not always) innocent 
victims of anti-Communist hysterics: in particular, 
the investigauon and trials of Alger Hiss and Ju- 
lius and Ethel Rosenberg were political dramas 
staged for the gullible. Finally, the real subver- 
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sives, both at home and abroad, were “loyal” 
.Americans: FBI and CIA men who overthrew’ for- 
eign governments, violated the constitutional 
rights of American citizens, and, hand in hand 
with other leaders of the military-industrial com- 
plex, inaugurated and perpetuated tire cold w’ar. 

This entire mentality has been superbly encap- 
sulated in a recent event. .According to a story fea- 
tured on the from page of the New York Times, 
the Soviet intelligence apparatus has been carrying 
out a massive campaign of telephone interceptions 
in this country. Vet when a Democratic Senator 
publicly asked his colleagues why nothing was 
being done about this, he was challenged the next 
day by a leading network-news correspondent, 
who called to ask whether the evidence of Soviet 
espionage had not itself been acquired illegally. 
AVas it not true that the National Security Agency 
had acted without a warrant in uncovering the So- 
viet operation, and should the evidence not there- 
lore be destroyed? The Senator, in turn, wondered 
out loud whether his interlocutor really meant to 
pi upose that proof of -Soviet violations of Ameri- 
l ans' constitutional rights be shredded. The corres- 
jHindcnt insisted on his point. Thus, while the 
campaign in the press and elsewhere to restrict 
.American intelligence and counterintelligence ac- 
tivities goes on apace, suggestions that something 
be done about Soviet espionage in the United 
States meet with silence or outright denial. 

P ot rric.^i. culture is highly resistant to 
reality. Nevertheless, some recent 
straw's in the wind suggest that a long overdue re- 
consideration of Communist espionage is at last 
under way. Two excellent new books may be 
placed in evidence: Perjury: The Hiss-Chambers 
Case, by Allen AVeinstein,* and Legend: The Se- 
cret World of Lee Harvey Oswald, by Edward Jay 
Epstein.t Indeed, AV^einstein’s personal experience 
in writing Perjitry perhaps stands as a paradigm 
for the shift in perception which may now be tak- 
ing place. AVhen, under the provisions of the Free- 
dom of Information .Act, AVeinstein filed a series of 
requests to obtain documents from the FBI, he was 
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i H information so gathered would 

; P^t^ to trace the conspiracy that had framed 
Hiss; out afttt several years of investigation, 
(to liim) surprising conclusion that 
Hiss was guilty, and he was even able to identify 
^ many of the Soviet spy rings within which Hiss 
hadworked. ; - 

In all its essentials, Whittaker Chambers’s ac- 
count of Soviet o^rations in this country, and of 
Alger Hiss s role in them, is confirmed beyond any 
reasonable doubt in Weinstein's book. Through 
the released documents, through scores of inter- 
views with involved persons, including former So- 
viet agente still alive, and through a meticulous re- 
construction of all the events in question. Wein- 
stein showr how Hiss, and others like him. ob- 
tained classified information on a whole range of 
matters-from Japanese and German miliury 
plans to American industrial techniques and for- 
eign policy-and passed them via well-organized 
channels back to Moscow. 

As for Hiss’s later activities, Chambers, who de- 
fected from the Communist apparatus in the spring 
of 1938, was unable to provide information on 
them, but Weinstein speculates that Hiss may 
have remained a Soviet agent long after tliai date. 
Hiss continued his close friendsliip with Henry 
Collins, who was a Russian spy througliout the 
mid-40’s; he was the objea of a striking verbal 
bouquet from Andrei Gromyko in the autumn of 
1945, when Gromyko proposed to the American 
Secretary of State that Hiss be made acting Secre- 
te General of the new United Nations Organiza- 
tion; and in the same year he requested confiden- 
tial documents dealing with subjects— the internal 
secinity of France, China, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union— which at a minimum suggested 
that he held an exalted opinion of his responsibili- 
ties atop the State Department’s Office of Special 
Political Affairs (OSPA) . Moreover, in September 
1946 Hiss met with Donald Madean, who was 
later to defect from England to the Soviet Union 
just when he was about to be exposed as a Soviet 
agent, at a time when Hi» had, in Weinstein’s 
words, “developied a keen interest in atomic-energy 
itiatters that went well beyond the responsibilities 
in the area of atomic diplomacy at the UN to 
w'hidi his duties at OSPA confined him.” 

The critical discussion of Perjury undoubtedly 
will center on the question of the guilt of its liv- 
ing protagonist, since no case, not even the irrefut- 
able one made by Weinstein, will ever persuade 
the die-hard partisans of Alger Hiss.* But the en- 
during value of the book does not lie so much in 
the proof it gives of Hiss’s guilt as in its extensive 
documentation of Soviet espionage in this country 
and of American reactions to it. Reading through 
the seven hundred calmly and elegantly rea- 
soned pages of Perjury, one finds oneself amazed 
at the ease and effectiveness with which Soviet 
agents have been able to penetrate the American 
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government and industrial operations. And on the ' - it 
other side one finds oneself in the company not of -’ 

relentless anti-Communist conspirators of the kind '' ./? ".- S 

wlm have emerged in the polemics which followed 
Mc^rthy’s brief inquisition, but rather a group ' 

of insecure, timorous, and bumbling American ' 

^vernment officials, highly reluctant to "go pub- > ■ 

he*’ with the information they had, and totally op- ' 

posed to the launching of a great anti-Communist 
crusade. As Nadya Ulanovskaya, the wife of one of 
tile organizers of a Russian network in New York 
in the early 30’s (and a woman who subsequently 
Mrved a prison-camp sentence in the Soviet Union 
before emigrating to Israel), told Weinstein: "If 
you wore a sign saying ’I am a spy^u mi^t still- - 
not get arrested in America when we were 
there.” This reluctance to act against Soviet espio- 
nage was cliaracteristic even of the notoriously 
anti-Communist J. Edgar Hoover and Allen 
Dulles, and even in instances where the informa- 
tion was abundant. The best-known such instance 
was the Hiss case. 

T) Y THE autumn of 1945, the FBI had 

■L' reccivetl information from three in- 
dependent sources about Hiss’s links to the Soviet 
intelligence network. One source was Chambers, 
who Jiad given considerable information to 
Adolpit ,A. Berle in September 1939, naming Alger 
and Donald Hiss, Noel Field. Harry Dexter 
White, and others as Soviet agents. Berle appar- 
ently told President Roosevelt about Chambers’s 
story, but the President did not believe it, and 
Berle kept his notes on the Chambers conversation 
to himself until 1943, when the FBI requested 
them. Cliamlrcrs was also interrogated by the Bu- 
reau in 1942, when he again spoke of Hiss’s Com- 
munist connections (this time downplaying the es- 
pionage component), again with no significant 

effect. T‘ - 

There were a number of reasons why Chambers 
was not taken seriously in those years. He was 
hardly a model informer— at best he was an ex- 



* One such partisan, Victor Nasasky. writing in the 
Nation (April 8), attacks Weinstein for being in league with 
"<x)ld-war intellectuals" and says that several of his sources 
now daim to have been misquoted. Yet Weinstein has tape 
recordings of his interviews with some of those cited by 
Navasky, independent testimony from witnesses present at 
other of the interviews, additional documentary evidence, 
and letters from several of the now-recanting sources— all 
confirming the accuracy of the quotations in Perjury. Inter- 
estingly, Herbert Mitgang of the New York Times did not 
sec fit to mention this corroborating testimony in his April 
5 story about Navasky s article, even though Weinstein had 
informed him of it in a telephone conversation. 

But even being persuaded by Weinstein has failed to 
shake the belief of anotlier partisan, Garrv Wills, in 
"The Honor of Alger Hiss" (Neu- York Revim of Books. 
April 20, 1978). The very fact that Hiss was a Soviet agent, 
and that he remained a loyal enough Communist to lie 
about it. shows, in Wills's view, that he does indeed possess 
"the integrity people have always sensed in him." 
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Communist, a possible homosexual, and a certain 
neurotic: at worst he was a compulsive liar. Hiss, 
on the other hand was a model bureaucrat with 
excellent connections and a wide array of protec- 
tors (ranging from Dean Acheson and Felix 
Frankfurter to John Foster Dulles). But more im- 
portant, there was the sure knowl^ge that confir- 
ination of the presence of Soviet agents in the 
United States would provoke a political crisis. We 
were then allied with the Soviet Union in the war 
against fascism, and even if one were to have be- 
lieved Chambers's claim that Hiss had been a So- 
viet agent until 1938, it was clearly desirable in 
the midst of a world war to regard Hiss as a good 
citizen. If it were thought that the Soviet Union 
was continuing its espionage operations against 
the United States in the very midst of a great joint 
effort to save the world from Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Tojo, the entire public rationale of the alli- 
ance with Stalin would be jeopardized. 

What is rather more difficult to explain is 
the reluctance of the American national-security 
( forces after the war to accept the evidence of 
Hiss’s connections. For by the end of 1945, the 
FBI had received striking confirmation of Cham- 
bers’s accusations. Elizabeth Bentle>’, a former 
courier for Communist agents, identified Hiss as 
the person who had recruited another agent, Har- 
old Glasser, for a group in the Communist under- 
ground. The French Premier, Edouard Daladier. 
reportedly told American .Ambassador William 
Bullitt that French intelligence had learned that 
“two brothers named Hiss,’’ working in tlie State 
Department, were “Soviet agents.’’ And then there 
was the “due” which had provoked the initial FBI 
investigation into Hiss’s Communist ties, and 
which ironically came to it as the result of erro- 
neous information. In Oaober 1941, the Dies 
Committee had gotten a list of 1,124 purported 
“Communists, fellow travelers, and Communist 
sympathizers,” and sent the names on to .Attorney 
General Francis Biddle. Alger and Donald Hiss 
were both induded as members of a radical group 
called the Washington Committee for Democratic 
Action. This turned out to be false: their wives 
had been members for a short time, but neither of 
the brothers had. 

Despite all these leads, the FBI did not actively 
pursue the Hiss question. As Weinstein writes of 
the war period, in a statement that is true of the 
entire FBI operation up to and induding the two 
eventual trials: “The Bureau’s casual and haphaz- 
ard follow-up on its 1942 interview with Chambers 
reflected its general inepititude in dealing with 
Soviet espionage. ... It is extraordinary that the 
FBI deemed Chambers unworthy of a follow-up 
interview for the next three years, or that among 
those whom he had named, only J. Peters received 
even a cursory investigation by the New York field 
office.” 

The event which finally compelled J. Edgar 



Hoover to move seriously against Hiss occurred in 
Canada. In September 1945, a cipher clerk at the 
Soviet embassy in Ottawa defected with over one 
hundred documents. As he told the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, a colleague of his claimed 
that “we’ve got the assistant of [Secretary of State] 

Stettinius working for us.” Since the defector, Igor 
Gouzenko, proved to be extraordinarily reliable— 
not a single claim of his has yet turned out to be 
false— Hoover and the State Department took 
steps to increase surveillance over Hiss’s activities 
and to limit his access to classified material. The 
FBI went so far as to monitor Hiss’s desk caleiP'" 
dar. Yet no convincing evidence of espionage ac- ' 

tivity was uncovered. 4 

One of the problems in the FBI investigation 1 

was that the man who actually had concrete evi- 
dence— Whittaker Chambers— was withholding it 
from the Bureau. “Chambers continued to insist,” 
Weinstein tells us, "that Hiss’s underground unit 
’was not a spy ring.’ ” This last charge would 
not be made until the HU.AC investigation two 
years later and the episode of the “pumpkin pa- 
pers.” Berle, however, did send his memorandum 
(suggestively entitled “Underground Espionage 
.Agent”) to the Bureau in 1943, but nothing seems 
to have been made of it until the HU.AC hearings 
in 1948. Hence, even though the FBI had the 
memorandum with Chambers’s charge that Hiss 
was a spy, had the Bentley testimony, bad the 
Gouzenko revelation, and had Daladier’s remark. 

Hiss was left virtually untouched. To be sure, he • > 

was eased out of the State Dep>artment in 1946, T 

but he was not put through the kind of rigorous in- 
terrogation which might have been expected from 4 

the types who normally run national-security oper- ‘c: 

ations. V 
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B oth Chambers and Gouzenko were 
struck by their inability to get ac- 
tion on the basis of their testimony. Chamb^s had 
concluded by 1942 that the FBI and the State De- 
partment were hopeless and that there was little 
or no interest in investigating Communist infil- 
tration. As he put it in a letter to Herbert Solotv 
in 1942: 



J- 



There was a time when I was interested in coop- 
erating with the Civil Service and the FBI in 
keeping CP’s out of govermnent. Then I began 
to suspect, from the type of Civil Service and FBI 
agents sent around, that those agendes were in- 
capable of doing anything to keep CP’s out. 
The CP’s under investigation regularly turned 
up in strat^c agendes. ... So I have become 
increasingly reluctant to have anything to do 
with this filth. 

It is tempting to dismiss as paranoia Chambers’s 
thinly-veiled conviction that Commimists h a d in- 
filtrated high echelons of the American govern- 
ment. Defectors from the KGB and its precursors 
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. . have inevitably feared the worst at all times. In 
this case, however, there is considerable evidence 
that the claim should be uken seriously. 

Igor Gouzenko told an interviewer just this past 
November that his own information was never 
used properly, and he speculated about what this 
might mean: “From the criminal way in which 
follow-up investigations never took place, I would 
say agents are still in high places of influence in- 
volving the Canadian government and its depart- 
ments.” Gouzenko is convinced of this on two 
grounds; the repeated failure of the Canadian gov- 
ernment to pursue eight of the nine spy rings he 
identified to Canadian authorities, and tlie discov- 
ery of Soviet agents in high positions in virtually 
every Western intelligence apparatus. Realizing 
that the most effective way to identify such agents 
was to get others to defect, Gouzenko had urged 
the Canadians to encourge the process by offering 
citizenship, money, and protection. But it was not 
done. “ 1 Ite trouble," according to Gouzenko, "was 
that the RCMP [Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police] Security and Intelligence branch placed a 
lot of trust and took a lot of advice from British 
intelligence— and that meant Kim Philby [who 
later defected to the Soviet Union], No wondei 
nothing was done.” 

In Gouzenko’s view, the Soviet purpose in plac- 
ing agents like Philby in liigh levels of the Britisii 
intelligence community was twofold. First came 
the goal of obtaining classified information and ol 
finding out how British intelligence intended to 
penetrate the Soviet Union and to foil Soviet ac- 
tivities in Great Britian. But an additional objec- 
tive emei^es from Gouzenko's discussion: agents 
like Philby were able to undermine \Vestern ef- 
forts at counterintelligence by providing "disinfor- 
mation, inaccurate or misleading reports on the 
activities of the other side. There "^is no lack of ex- 
amples of known Soviet agents throughout the 
West in recent years who may have played such a 
role: Gunter Guillaume, personal aide to West 
German Chancellor AVilly Brandt, arrested in 
1974; Dagmar Kahlig-Scheffler, a secretary in West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt’s ofiSce; 
C^neral Jean-Louis Jeanmaire of Swiuerland, con- 
sidered a violent anti-Communist and a dose 
friend of the United States, convicted last year for 
passing documents to the Russians; and of course 
Kim Philby, Guy Burgess, and Donald Madean in 
England. 

Thus far no known case has come to light of 
high-level infiltration of the American intelligence 
community. Speculation over such an alarming 
possibility has generally been confined to Wash- 
ington gossip and an occasional work of fiction 
(as, for example, ex-CIA offidal Victor Marchetti's 
novel. The Rope Dancer). Yet it would be absurd 
to condude from this that no infiltration has oc- 
curred. After all, the KGB has managed to pene- 
trate virtually every other Western intelligence 



agency, and carries out a studied program of disin- 
formation all over the world. 

HE possibility that the American in- 
A telligence operation has been turned 
mside out by Soviet agents is raised in Edward Jay 
Epstein’s brilliant book about Lee Harvey Oswald 
^d his links to the Soviet espionage apparatus. 
This book marks a new departure not only in 
works about the Kennedy assassination (which is 
actually peripheral to its main thrust) but also in 
the literature on intelligence activities in the So- 
viet Union and the United States. Epstein’s discus- 
sion of the Oswald case, which rests upion an im- 
pressive collection of new evidence, is frighten-- 
ingly reminscent of the speculations of Gouzenko 
and Whittaker Chambers. 

I he historical paradigm for Epstein’s recon- 
struction comes from the 20’s when the Russians 
created :i group known as the "Trust." This was 
an ostensibly anti-Soviet underground organiza- 
tion which operated within the Soviet Union 
and provided "information" on Russian activi- 
ties to Western intelligence organizations. It was 
designed systematically to misinform the West 
about Soviet intentions and capabilities. In Ep- 
stein’s words; 

I he Soviet idea of creating its ovsti "enemy” is 
Niinilar to that of creating biological analogues 
lot insect control. The insects, unable to differ- 
entiate lietween the man-made simulacrum and 
tite real lai^-ae, attempt to breed with the artif- 
ice, which is of course sterile. In this case Soviet 
uuclligence arranged a series of initial successes 
for the anti-Soviet underground to prove the ef- 
fjcacy of the "Trust" inside Russia. Once the 
“1 rust" was established as the mainstay of the 
Soviet resistance movement, the Soviet agents 
operating it spoon-fed to Western intelligence 
agencies information supposedly obtained from 
defectors in place at the highest levels of the So- 
■\-iet government. The fabricated reports from 
the “Trust" s^-ere then confirmed by other fake 
anti-SoHet groups set up by Soviet intelligence. 

Other examples of Soviet disinformation activi- 
ties include the case of Heinz Felfer, who, Epstein 
tells us, rose to the head of West German counter- 
intelligence "through an intricate series of maneu- 
snrs in which [the Russians] sacrificed their own 
agents like pawns in a cliess game.” Once estab- 
lished, a network of sucli agents could both in- 
form the Soviet Union about the Western activi- 
ties and disinform the "West about the Soviets. 
Ideally they would be placed in the highest posi- 
tions in Western defense, intelligence, and execu- 
tive agencies, and they would perform their ' 
most important tasks at critical historical moments. 
One such moment, according to Epstein, was the 
assassination of John F. Kennedy. 

The central figure in Legend is one Yuri Ivan- 
ovich Nosenko, a Russian who defected to the CIA 
in Geneva in early February 1964, claiming to 
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have been in charge of the KGB file on Lee 
Harvey Oswald, and, what is more important, 
claiming to know that Oswald had not been a 
KGB agent. At the very moment Nosenko arrived, 
many Americans— including President Lyndon B. 
Johnson— believed that a third world war was im- 
minent, and many of them thought so because of 
the abundant evidence already available that Os- 
w'ald had been connected with the KGB. Nosen- 
ko’s arrival was therefore viewed as highly provi- 
dential. Perhaps the happiest person to hear about 
it was J. Edgar Hoover, whose Bureau had been 
highly negligent in permitting Oswald to go with- 
out effective surveillance after his return to the 
United States from the Soviet Union. If Oswald 
turned out to have been a Soviet agent. Hoover 
would be in very bad trouble; if Oswald were a 
“lone nut,” Hoover could breathe more easily. 

Unfortunately, Nosenko’s arrival raised more 
questions than it answered. Nosenko did not 
possess the information a man of his pur- 
ported rank and experience should have had. Al- 
though he said he had been a central figure in 
KGB efforts to bug the American embassy in Mos- 
cow, he did not know the building’s floor plan. He 
was wrong cn crudal details involving KGB and 
CIA agents in Moscow whom he should have 
known. He lied about his rank, and lied about re- 
ceiving a recall telegram from Moscow while in 
Geneva. He did very badly on a pwlygraph test. 
Most curious of all, Ms account of the KGB's han- 
dling of Oswald— a former Marine who had 
served on a U-2 base in Japan before defecting to 
the Soviet Union— simply did not jibe with known 
KGB procedures. Under interrogation, Nosenko 
admitted his errors, and on one occasion appeared 
to be breaking down. 

Yet in the course of the next ten years, Nosenko 
was rehabilitated by the CIA. over the violent pro- 
tests of many who had worked on the case and 
who believed that he u-as a disinformation agent. 
Nosenko’s version of the Osw'ald story was accredi- 
ted, and Nosenko himself was awarded a healthy 
salary, provided witli a house, and given work as a 
consultant to the CIA. Moreover, those who had 
disputed Nosenko’s bona fides as a defector were 
abruptly purged from the CIA by means of a leak 
to the New York Times of the agency’s illegal 
mail interceptions, and they Vi’ere replaced by a 
pro-Nosenko group. 

How could all this have happened? According 
to Epstein, one central fact and one theory lie at 
the heart of the Nosenko case. The fact is highly 
suggestive: several crucial bits of wrong informa- 
tion from Nosenko were confirmed by “Fedora,” a 
member of the Soviet Union’s delegation to the 
United Nations who was passing information to 
the FBI. Hoover was very proud of 'Tedora," and 
in order to keep him in place in New York had 
provided him with much classified material. If No- 
senko were a liar, and if “Fedora” supported his 



lies, the most likely explanation was that ’Tedora” 
was in cahoots with Nosenko to disinform the 
Americans, and this would place under threat of 
suspicion Hoover’s own status and credibility and 
the status and credibility of a good deal of the 
American counterintelligence operation as well. 
Hence, Hoover had an additional reason for want- 
ing to believe that Nosenko was telling the truth. 
Thus far the fact. 

As to the theory, it goes back to the basic ques- 
tion about the penetration of United States intelli- 
gence agencies by the Soviet Union. It appeared to 
many CIA people, including both the head of the 
division on the Soviet Union and the chief of 
counterintelligence, James J. Angleton, that ‘Te- 
dora” and Nosenko were working together on a 
campaign of disinformation. But for this theory to 
make sense there had to be an intermediary, be- 
cause some of the elements of Nosenko’s story that 
were confirmed by "Fedora” only emerged from 
Nosenko after months of elaborate questioning. 
How could “Fedora” have known about them if 
not by way of an informant of his own? That in- 
termediary (or “mole”), moreover, had to be at 
the highest levels of the intelligence community. 
Thus, according to this theory, the entire Nosenko 
episode illustrates the presence of a systematic 
campaign of Soviet disinfonnation, made possible 
in turn by the successful penetration of the Ameri- 
can intelligence community by agents of the KGB. 

That very charge was made, and directly, by an- 
other Soviet defeaor in the early 60’s, Major .^a- 
toli M. Golitsin. Golitsin claimed that the KGB 
had planted an agent at the very top of the Ameri- 
can intelligence community, and that this agent 
was helped from time to time by “other Soviet- 
controlled agents masking themselves as defectors 
or double agents— who would supply pieces of dis- 
information designed to bolster an ‘inside’ man’s 
credibility. The ‘inside’ agent, in turn, w'ould be 
in a position to help confirm the authenticity of 
the ‘outside’ agents.” Qearly, Nosenko fits the de- 
scription of the “outside" agent to perfection. If 
one accepts this theory, the only remaining ques- 
tion is, who is the “mole” high up in the Ameri- 
can intelligence community? 

E pstein’s book is about much more 
than Nosenko. It should be read for 
its great w'ealth of information about Oswald’s 
life, which turns out to be quite different from the 
life portrayed by the Warren Commission. Epstein 
believes, for instance, that Oswald may have 
played a crucial role in the Soviet interception 
and capture of Francis Gary Powers, by providing 
the Russians with information about radar jam- 
ming devices on board the U-2 surveillance air- 
craft. And Epstein details Oswald’s - ongoing 
coimection with Soviet intelligence agents right 
up until the assassination of Kennedy. But he does 
not believe that the assa s s in ation was ordered by 
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the KGB, or that Oswald was acting on behalf of a 
foreign intelligence organization when he shot the 
President— even though Oswald had spoken with 
Valery Kostikov, a Soviet embassy officer in Mex- 
ico City known to be a KGB agent who handled 
other agents in the United States, and who was 
thought to be in the department of the KGB 
which carried out violent acts of sabouge. 

The questions Epstein raises are crucial, his 
ground for raising them are sound, and the gen- 
eral implications of his book are immensely im- 
portant Nevertheless, one can differ with his inter- 
pretation of individual events. Thus his version of 
the connection between Oswald and the U-2 affair 
seems dubious. On the one hand, it does appear 
likely that Oswald was involved in some way, for 
it is difficult otherwise to explain his physical 
presence at Powers's trial in Moscow; he was living 
at the time in Minsk and travel within the Soviet 
Union is not so simple. On the other hand, the 
Russians already knew almost everything there 
was to know about the aircraft, as the plans for the 
U-2 had been in another American spy plane shot 
down over the Soviet Union a year earlier and re- 
covered virtually intact. The CIA, which tracked 
the plane on its fateful flight, came to the conclu- 
sion that the U-2 was not at its peak altitude when 
it was hit by Soviet missiles, but tliat Powers, for 
reasons not fully clear (eitlier through some error 
of his own or perhaps sabotage in the fuel sys- 
tem), had flown the craft at a lower altitude. At a 
hearing following Powers’s repatriation, many ex- 
perts r em a in ed convinced that the U-2 had been 
captured as a result of mistakes on the pilot’s part. 
The issue was not pressed because to have done so 
would have involved considerable bureaucratic 
complications, and if the effort wrere successful. 
Powers would have ended up being deprived of 
some $60,000 in back pay. 

Nor is the theory that Nosenko was a disinfor- 
mation agent entirely convincing. Nosenko’s fa- 
ther had been an alternate member of the Central 
Committee, had served for a time as Minister of 
Shipping, and had had an important shipyard 
named after him. Nosenko’s son, following the 
defection, was excluded from positions that would 
have been automatically at’ailable to a member of 
such a famil y, and Nosenko’s entire family became 
the object of discrimination. Now, assuming that 
Nosenko was a disinformation agent, one would 
have expected the KGB to do all this as part of his 
“legend.” But why choose such a distinguished 
person? Wliy bring dishonor on such a family? 
.Again, following Nosenko’s defection there was a 
purge among his KGB associates. Were so many 
people to be sacrificed merely to convince the 
Americans that Oswald had acted alone? 

If one counters these questions by postulating 
■Machiavellian cunning on the part of the KGB, 
then one has to explain the almost transparent 
amateurishness witli which Nosenko’s “legend” 



instructed. American intelligence officials 
had little difficulty poking holes in his story. De- 
spite his later rehabilitation by the CIA-which 
may have been aimed at encouraging others to de- 
fect— Nosenko was not a convincing witness. If the 
KGB IS to be credited with great cunning, should 
It not have been able to “program” an agent bet- 
ter than this? 

But whether or not one accepts his own inter- 
preution of the facts, the issue which Epstein 
raises remains. Whether Nosenko was genuine or a 
double agent, it was his view of Oswald-the “lone- 
nut” view— which prevailed, despite the wealth of 
evidence linking Oswald to the KGB. And despite 
the evidence pointing to the presence of Soviet 
agents in this country, there seems litde inclina- 
tion to take the problem seriously, let alone to 
deal with it effectively. 

'T^ HESE two excellent books, based on 
considerable research into previously 
classified material, both demonstrate an appalling 
lack of American expertise in counterintelligence. 
It took the FBI years to accept the testimony on 
Hiss, and the crucial evidence finally arrived not 
through American counterintelligence (w'hich, as 
Weinstein shows in painful detail, rarely if ever 
came up with such evidence during the hearings 
and the trials of .Alger Hiss), but from the usual 
source; a Soviet defector. In the Oswald cay, the 
record is even worse, for here the intelligence com- 
munity not only ignored the presence of a likely 
Soviet agent, and failed to place him under sur- 
veillance, but actually suppressed documentation 
at several stages of the investigation in order to de- 
flect attention from the Soviet (and, at a later 
date, the Cuban) connections of the President’s as- 
sassination. 

Despite the vaunted anti-Communism of the 
.American intelligence community, then, in two of 
the most important cases of the century, national- 
security experts showed a marked unwillingness to 
accept evi dence of Soviet espionage. One ran well 
sympathize with them, for in each instance the im- 
plications of acceptance were enormous. In the 
Hiss case, it W’ould have meant rethinking the 
lope of a wartime alliance and then coming to 
grips with an ominous postwar reality. In the Os- 
wald case, it would have meant facing the possibil- 
ity that the Soviet Union (or the Cubans) had or- 
dered one of its agents to kill the President. 

Straddling the cold war as they do, the two cases 
nicely sum up the legacy of that period. It now ap- 
pears that the unwillingness of many to accept the 
evidence about Hiss (and about others like him) 
made McCarthyism possible. Had the FBI done its 
job in the 40’s, and had the government been will- 
ing to admit that it had been infiltrated, dema- 
gogues like the late Senator from Wisconsin would 
have been undercut. M it was, McCarthy and his 
allies were able to paint a picture of Communist 
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subversion which was made credible by earlier at 
tempts at coverup and wishful thinking. And after 

rained the upper hand: everything McCarthy 
stooil lor was insane. People who still main- 
tained a belief m the reality of Soviet espionage 
were branded as paranoids, and it once again be- 
came impossible to conduct the necessary business 
of counterintelligence in a rational manner 
The McCarthyism of the 50s has its mirror 
the CIA and the 
Any news story, no matter how tenuoush 
documented, which suggests that our own intelli- 
. gence apparatus might be treading on American 
nglits, real or imagined, receives banner headlines 
1 hus-to cite one example of many-a recent front- 
page story in the New York Times announced with 
great fanfare that the CIA had infiltrated the Black 
Panthers in the late 60s, as though there were 
something self-evidently wrong with surveillance 
ot a group preaching (and practicing) revolu- 
tionary violence, and one of whose leaders, Eld- 
/ ndge Cleaver, was living in Cuba and Algeria 
unng the period in question. Such reporting is 
entirely symptomatic; if our political culture is 
paranoid about anytliing these davs, it is about the 
actions of the CLA and the FBI, not about the ac- 
Dons of the K.GB or any otJier Communist es- 
pionage agency. 

Yet evidence abounds that Communist espio- 
nage continues on this continent. In recent 
montlis, thirteen Soviet agents have been cxiielled 
from Canada following one of the brashest at- 
^p^ on record to recruit a member of the Roval 
Canadmn Mounted Police. A \^ietnamese spying 
operation has been uncovered at the United Na- 
uons. A man about to be hired by the House In- 
t^ational Relations Committee fled the country 
when his East German connection was discovered. 



A Soviet diplomat was quietly expelled from 
H aslungton when he was found to be "working” 
Capitol Hill. None of this is "news" in the same 
way as CIA transgressions are news, and it arouses 
little public concern. As the Congress now drafts 
new legislatmn dealing ivith intelligence and 
couiiteriiitelligeiicc. tiie emphasis is on controlling 
our own agencies, not on protecting us from those 
ot our major adversaries. 

warH*T"' 1 .'“^'' ''^^^'n^tein and Ed- 

ward Jay Epstein have raised the question of So- 
in a dispassionate and scholarly 
a,, nils IS most encouraging, for it shows that 
the issue of Communism and the related question 
ot boviet espionage can be discussed rationally 
apart from their legacy of emotional and ideologi- 
cal prejudice; and if they can be discussed ration- 
al y, then perhaps they will also be faced realisti- 
ally. A few years ago, for example, a book like 
Band Caute s recently published The Great Fear 
(subtitled "The AntECommunist Purge under 
Truman and Eisenhower") would have been re- 
ceived with uncritical acclaim for its lurid portrait 
ot the American response to the threat of Commu- 
nist subversion and espionage in the earlv years of 
tlie cold war. Today, however, it is reviewed criti- 
tally on the front page of the New York Times 
Book Review by .Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., who 
I'iiiic acknowledging tiie abuses and violations of 
lat penod. also insists that espionage was a prob- 
lem and sa>s tiiat it remains "a very real question" 
uhethcr or not "Burgess, .Maclean, and Philby 
might have been a lesser price to pay than Mc- 
Carthy John Foster Dulles, the FBI, and the CIA." 
it IS of course too soon to tell, but if all this 
•suggests the glimmerings of a new attitude, tlien 
we may at lo^ hsr be emerging from the shadow 
of Joseph .McCarthy. 





